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seemed, was now being turned into a virtue; for the
world, however disjointed, was to be portrayed in the
most private and sceptical manner.

Even though the new novel is, therefore, highly
individualistic, it reflects, nevertheless, the strong in-
terest of the time in matters of a broader cultural
kind; impatience with the stale conventions of living
and, at the same time, willingness to recognize the
importance of compelling intellectual traditions pro-
vide the characteristic double impulse of the more
sensitive novelists. In the distinguished writings of
Eduard von Keyserling (1855-1918), for instance, the
paralysis of will and feeling among the old Baltic
aristocracy is rendered with a suggestiveness and un-
derstatement reminiscent of Fontane. And among the
women writers of the period (Isolde Kurz, b. 1853,
Helene Voigt-Diederichs, b. 1875, Clara Viebig, b.
1860) the combination of psychological insight and
adherence to weighty inherited attitudes can be well
observed. Not many of them attain the intelligence and
brilliance of expression of Ricarda Huch (b. 1864),
whose patrician novels, Ermnerungen von Ludolf
Ursle^l dem Jiingcren (1893) and Vita somnium breve
(1903), were followed by a series of broad historical
works in which scholarly solidity and expertness of
narrative style are happily combined. The refinement
of her analytical talent is never, even in her lighter
fiction (Der Fall Demga, 1917), without conscience,
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